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as it is admirable. Though a considerable number of passages, as was 
inevitable, are still marked viz sanum, or sensu cassa, yet the scholia, in 
this new edition, read intelligibly for the most part. And since these scholia 
form the chief basis of all our knowledge of Pindar, we cannot be too grate- 
ful to Drachmann for the self-sacrificing labor which he has so devotedly, 
and at the same time so profitably, spent upon them. 

Edwaed Bull Clapp 
University of California 



The So-called Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama. By 
Kelley Rees. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1908. Pp.86. $0.79. 

Professor Rees has amplified his dissertation by the following papers: 
"The Meaning of Parachoregema," CP II, 387 ff.; "The Number of the 
Dramatic Company in the Period of the Technitae," AJP XXXI, 43 ff.; 
and "The Three-Actor Rule in Menander," CP V, 291 ff. In the earliest 
period of tragedy but a single actor appeared upon the scene at a time; 
Aeschylus was the first to employ a two-actor scene; and Sophocles was the 
first to see the dramatic possibilities of the three-actor scene and to handle 
it with facility. This development is outlined in Aristotle's Poetics 1449a 15, 
and the aesthetic canon resulting therefrom is expressly stated in Horace's 
dictum: nee quarta loqui laboret (Ars Poet. 192). But the misinterpreta- 
tion of these passages and of a gloss in Hesychius (s.v. vip-ipis iwo/cpirw, 
which really refers to the manner of assigning protagonists to poets) has 
caused modern scholars to formulate the rule that ancient playwrights had 
only three actors at their disposal. An examination of the extant plays 
and of the new Menander fragments shows that for a variety of reasons 
three actors occasionally seem insufficient for presenting certain passages, 
that frequently r61es must be split (as in the Oed. Col, where, if only three 
actors were available, the part of Theseus must be carried by all three in 
turn) and that such splitting results in overloading, "lightning" changes 
of costume, and incongruous assortment of parts (e.g., the roles of Heracles 
and Deianeira in the Trachiniae must be performed by the same person). 
Furthermore, if we except the period of the Peloponnesian War and of the 
synchoregia in 406/5, there was no excuse for such thrift as all this would 
imply. On the other hand, it is likely that outside of Athens, in the period 
of the guilds (third and fourth centuries), such a restriction did obtain, and 
it would then naturally take its rise from the need of economy by the manager 
of a traveling troupe. Fortunately, four Soteric inscriptions for the years 
272-269 b.c. are extant and in every case the dramatic troupes (twenty-two 
in all) consist of three actors. The controverted term -rrapaxopriyrnua 
belongs to the same period and has no connection with the choregic system. 
It is derived from x°pvyw i n its non-technical sense of "spend" and 
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denotes any "extra expense"; i.e., by special contract the authorities 
might secure an addition (usually a fourth actor) to what the technitae 
would normally provide. In the later literature protagonist, deuteragonist, 
and tritagonist were used in the sense now generally understood, but origi- 
nally they referred not to the character of the r61es which an actor was to 
play but to his own histrionic ability — the protagonist was a star; the tritag- 
onist a "ranter." Thus, three second-rate actors might form a "barn- 
storming" troupe and in the traditional view one would be the protag- 
onist, another the deuteragonist, and the last the tritagonist; but properly 
speaking they would all be Sevrepayiovio-raL Finally, in the case of nine 
plays the old three-actor distribution of parts is contrasted with a new one 
of Rees's own devising — allowing from four to seven actors in each cast. In 
these new arrangements he tries to assign a separate actor to each important 
part, to avoid the combination of male and female roles and of extremes in 
age, and in general to form only such groupings as would be likely to escape 
the spectators' attention. 

The skill with which Professor Rees urges his views, the neatness with 
which they reinforce one another, and the flood of light which they shed 
upon certain dark gaps in our knowledge give his theories considerable 
weight — in fact, with most of his conclusions the reviewer finds himself in 
substantial accord. Sometimes, however, an attempt seems to have been 
made to prove too much; for example, in the statement that "'tritagonist' 
is a term apparently invented by Demosthenes, was applied only to Aeschines, 
and was never in any period a recognized title" (p. 34). This is improbable 
enough in itself, seems inconsistent with the statements made on the very 
next page, and is expressly disproved by Demos. De Falsa Legatione § 247 : 
tore yap Srjirov toW oti iv iracri tois opa/iacri rot's rpayiKots iijaiperov iartv 
oxTirtp yepas tois TptTayeovicrTaTs to roiis rvpavvovi ko.1 roiis to. o~Krj-TTp' 
«XovTas do-Uvai. This passage is earlier than Demosthenes' use of the term 
elsewhere (viz., in the De Corona), and, though Aeschines is of course men- 
tioned in the context, both the sentiment itself in the form of a general 
statement and the use of the plural TpiTaymvio-raZs and of the phrase iv vatn 
rots Spdpao-L tois Tpayixois show that this was no word newly coined for the 
occasion and distinctly imply that tritagonists, whatever their function, 
were well known to Demosthenes' contemporaries. It is, therefore, hard to 
believe that in a contemporaneous passage, Arist. Poetics 1449a 16, Aio-xvAos 

.... to. tov %opov r)\.a.TTO>o~e /cot rbv \6yov -TpuyraytuvicrTrjv ira.peo~Keva.o~tv, -rpu>- 

Taytuv-o-nqv has no reference to acting (pp. 31 f.). Other possibilities are ex- 
cluded by the fact that theatrical matters are under discussion, an argument 
which Rees himself accepts as satisfactory in another instance (p. 32, n. 6). 
Now if we ask ourselves whether Aristotle considered the dialogue in Aeschy- 
lus the protagonist because it was first in order of appearance in a play or 
better than choral parts to perform or as having the chief r61e, we must 
surely accept the last reason. Yet this conclusion does not invalidate 
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Rees's main thesis, for it is quite possible that the rule of three actors and 
consequently the traditional meaning of protagonist, etc., go back farther 
than he supposes and actually antedate this period. Rees is himself of 
the opinion that the use of dya>vi£o/uu and its compounds with reference 
to actors began "soon after the introduction of the actors' contest in 449" 
(p. 35). Before the organization of formal guilds, at Thoricus and elsewhere 
in the fifth century and in almost every deme in the fourth century dramatic 
spectacles were celebrated (p. 65); and since it was within the range of 
possibility for three actors unassisted to present most plays (at least with 
slight alterations), it is likely that the troupes which visited these festivals 
were usually no larger. Hence, there may well have arisen in the "prov- 
inces" an unofficial nomenclature which would obtain no recognition at 
Athens or, indeed, in official records anywhere. In this. connection it is 
significant that "wherever Aeschines is spoken of as 'tritagonist' to anyone, 
it is with reference to performances in the country" (p. 34, n. 6). 

Again, is not the possibility worth considering that Aeschylus intro- 
duced the second actor (and consequently the two-actor scene) but had no 
others at his disposal; that Sophocles added the third actor (and conse- 
quently the three-actor scene) but had no more than this at his disposal; 
and that, somewhat later, more actors became available but without further 
additions to the number appearing together in one scene? There must 
have been a dearth of actors in the early days (pp. 60 f .) ; and just as the 
supply would seem about to exceed the demand, a corresponding change in 
dramatic technique would cause a need of still more. Certainly, the early 
plays have little fault to find with the two-actor arrangement; and if Aeschy- 
lus had been amply provided with actors, is it conceivable that a man of 
such inventive genius and initiative would not once in over thirty years have 
allowed three of them to appear together ? 

Other matters may be dismissed more briefly: p. 20, n. 1, 1. 3, for "plays 
to be given" read "-poets competing"; p. 23, the quotation from the Ars 
Poetica comes from 1. 192; p. 34, n. 6, irpirayuivurrw (sic); pp. 36 f., 
another example of ra Sevrepa \eyuv referring to but one r61e occurs in 
Plutarch Cicero xii; p. 40, n. 1, perhaps "completed the trio" would be a 
preferable translation; p. 48, n. 1, a better explanation of Alcestis' silence 
is advanced in Haigh's Tragic Drama 288; p. 54, 11. 18 f ., O'Connor has 
already pointed out the inapplicability of the reference to Aeschines; p. 58, 
1. 5, for "Chrysothemis" read "Hermione"; p. 63, n. 4, add a reference 
to Plutarch De Gloria Ath., p. 348/-349o; p. 72, "Four men and a boy con- 
stituted the normal (Elizabethan) traveling troupe." Is there other evidence 
for this? The play quoted as proof in the footnote seems to point in the 
other direction: "But one boy? Then, I see there's but few women in the 
play." As Dr. Rees is fond of Elizabethan parallels, it may be not out of 
place to cite Brander Matthews' suggestion that Touchstone's disquisition 
on lies is "put precisely where it is to give Rosalind time to change from 
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the boyish costume of Ganymede into the ampler habiliments of her own 
sex"; cf. A Study of the Drama 129. 

This subject has received no independent treatment since Hermann 
(1840), Richter (1842), and Beer (1844), and such an investigation was 
badly needed. Every reader of the later plays must feel and resent the 
artificiality and the absurdities which the current theory involves. Few 
would find solace in such suggestions as the following by Hermann: "The 
effect would be heightened still more when the spectator saw the same 
actor, who earlier in the play had been led forth to the tomb in the character 
of Antigone, return in the character of a Messenger to relate her death. 
Though the mask and dress were changed, the same voice and stature 
were perceptible in both, so that the spectator would feel that the ghost of 
Antigone was speaking through the mask of the Messenger" (p. 14). If 
Professor Rees's conclusions are accepted (as they inevitably must be in 
all essential particulars), we shall rest under no further necessity for such 
apologies. Finally, I would express the hope that these studies be con- 
tinued into the field of Roman comedy, which likewise has not for some 
time been thoroughly examined from this point of view and would certainly 
yield valuable, though probably less revolutionary, results. 



Roy C. Flickingee 



Northwestern University 



Demetrii et Libanii qui feruntur TTIIOI EIIISTOAIKOI et 
EniSTOAIMAIOI XAPAKTHPES. Edidit Valentintjs 
Weichert. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. 

The appearance of Foerster's text of Libanius gives the signal for his 
pupils to produce the dissertations inspired by his life-long work in this 
field. Weichert's little book is not labeled a dissertation, and in form it 
appears as an addition to the texts of the Teubner Library. But it has all 
the earmarks of a dissertation, and on page lxxiv, in an addendum, its author 
has forgotten to remove the words haec dissertatio. The brief tract which 
has come down to us under the name of Demetrius of Phalerum discusses 21 
types of letters. The writer, allowing for the increasing complexity of 
life, prophesies that time will give birth to many other such types, but 
asserts that he has personally met with only those on his list, a pathetic 
admission, since the love letter is not included. His examples of letters of 
introduction, condolence, congratulation, and the rest are as frigid as one 
would expect from an author whose first sentence takes up 13 lines of Teubner 
text. The most curious type is the allegorical, which corresponds remotely 
to the modern communication by code or cipher, though its real meaning 
seems to have been left to the intelligence of the unhappy recipient. Deme- 
trius offers certain epistolary problems of this sort, with their solutions. 



